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Sweet 


Addres 


FOR 1933 


Colored picture, “Peace and Plenty.” 
(Or, if wanted, George Washington 
on his horse at Mt. Vernon, or, “Home, 
or black and white pic- 
ture of dog, cat and child.) 

Mr. John B. Greer of the Newport 
Daily News, Newport, R. I., in send- 
ing a third order for our humane cal- 
endars this year, said that he found 
both children and grown-ups eager to 
receive them. 

The leaves of the pad, one for each 
month, contain the usual valuable hu- 
mane hints on the care of animals and 
are especially adapted to use in 
Schools. 

Price: 


Home,” 


HUMANE CALENDAR 


20 cents per single copy, 
two for 35 cents; $1.80 per dozen, 
post-paid to any address. 


The Calendar will be mailed prompt- 
ly upon receipt of order which should 
be sent early to avoid disappointment. 


American Humane Education Society 


180 Longwood Avenue Boston, Mass. 


WVENVOI 


A PAPER OF QUALITY 
FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY 


Send for Sample 
ARTHUR E. HAM & SONS, 10 High St., Boston 


Established 1868 


JAMES FORGIE’S SONS 


17 Merchants Row 


Boston, Mass. 


HARNESS, 


ENGLISH SADDLERY, AND 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HORSE 


Shampoo Regularly with 
CUTICURA SOAP 
Precede by Applications of 


CUTICURA OENTMENT 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address : “Cuticura,” age 13k, Malden, Mass. 


HUMANE LIBRARY FOR 75 CTS. 


A few copies remain of the bound volume 


of OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 


including twelve 


numbers, January to December, 1931, 192 pp. 


in all, 


about 150 


illustrations. 


Attractively 


bound in tan cloth. Regular price, $1.25. Spec- 
ial price, 75 cents, post-paid to any address. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 


City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. ©. A 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold face type are of books or booklets 


Humane Calendar for 1933, each 20 

$1.80 per dozen 
Be Kind to Animals Poster, 17 x 22 

inches, one for 10 cts., six for 50 cts., 


Our Dumb Animals, January to Decem- 

ber, 1931, 1929 and 1930, bound in 

cloth, special, each -75 


Colored Posters, 17x28 inches, with 
—™ pictures and verses, six in 


the $1.00 
Be Kind ¢ to Animals Blotters, 6% x 3%. .$0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents; paper, 20 cts. 

The Shame of It!—Mutilating the horse 
by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley’s 
protest against this cruelty for fash- 
ion’s sake. Five illus., 4 pp. : 

What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis a. 


Free 


Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. 

The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Dis- 

Humane Education Leaflet No. 5 ..... ‘' eae 
— 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .50 “ “ 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ..... small, 56 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ..... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider . Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .$1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 “ “ 
What the Chained Dog Says ........... 


About the Bird 


The Lady of the Robins . cloth, 35 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 $0. . per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer 
The Air-gun and the Birds .... 


The Trial of the Birds, play ........... each, 2 cts. 
About the Cat 

Care in Health and Dis- 

A to Owners of Cats ............ 320 “ 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... —_ oo 
“The Beggar Cat,’ post-card, 6 cts. per 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..paper, 7 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 ets. 
Jack London Club Poster, 22 x 32 inches 
- ha 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or 


each, 10 cts. 


First “aid to Animals, Dr. 


Schneider, 

Whee is the Jack London Club? ........ 

Foreword from “‘Michael Brother of Jerry” .30 “ “ 

Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .. 1.000 “ “ 


About Other Animals—Continued 


How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .$1.00 per 109 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Ani- 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 

Why the Toad is so Useful ............. 20 ¢ @ 


Humane Education 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 

12 cents each ; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. 

15 cents each; seven for $1.00 

The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 

Humane Education—for Parents and 

Picture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts., set 

of eight 


each, 10 ets. 


“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants ...... each, 25 cts, 
“Be Kind to Animals’ Placards . each, 8 ets. 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 15 ets. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for 

school use), Sarah J. Eddy ....... cloth, 96 ets. 
Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy 

Richardson, 82 pp. .... cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 10 ets. 
Address to Boston Public Schools ...... Wy 00 per 100 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals 3.00 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each ; six for 25 ets. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 

3 cts. each ; six for 15 cts. 
Welende of Fur and Feather, play, 

3 cts. each ; ten for 25 ets, 

Humane Day in Schools, with class-room 

Humane Exercises 
Our Little Brothers and Sisters, sermon 

for boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson, 


Humane Education, What to Teach and 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ... .50 “ “ 
of Study in Humane Education, 
A Talk’ with the Teacher ............... 
The Coming Education ................ Bax 
A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... _ oS 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ Free 
Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals’ Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each . 1.00 “ “ 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant ... eg 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, s. 
Songs of ow Life (56 pages, words 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ....... 50 


How to Form Bands of Mercy 50 


Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Baston, Mass. 


city schools.) 


Because of the continued demand for its showing, we have 
just received a new print (on safety stock) of our popular 
unsurpassed film for teaching kindness to animals, 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


(One print of this film is in constant use in the Boston 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


TANG 


ELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-ONF 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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Here’s wishing that 1933 will mean more 
of peace, good will and happiness to us and 
to all the world than came with 1932. 


Deer are defenseless in heavy untram- 
meled snow, especially if crust forms, for 
they sink at each step and are unable to 
run easily. 


Lady bugs are raised in large quantities 
in California and shipped to fruit and veg- 
etable growing districts for the purpose of 
checking scale-insects and plant lice which 
they eat. 

Colored pictures, with a verse above, we 
learn from The Animals’ Friend, are to be 
seen in the streets of Feldkirch, Austrian 
Tyrol, calling attention to the need of pro- 
viding food in winter for the birds. The 
verse, as roughly translated reads: 

No friends, no seeds, 

Ice and snow lie all around. 

O, let not charity delay 

Or birds will sing in spring no more. 

The majority of our readers will learn 
with surprise that many of the most expen- 
sive perfumes and soaps use certain extracts 
from animals for what are known as fixa- 
tives. Beavers, muskrats, deer, even the 
skunk. In other cosmetics, face powders, 
creams, etc., animal fixatives are likely to 
appear except in the lighter perfumes such 
as lavender. This we read in an article by 
Mr. John B. Harman in The Animal 
World. A well-known chemist confirms his 
statement. Many of these animals are the 
victim of the steel trap. 

The old Ross House, the family seat of the 
Martin family, in Galway, Ireland, of which 
Richard Martin, known the world over as 
Humanity Martin, was a scion, and which 
was nearly destroyed by fire some months 
ago, is now being restored. It would be a 
pity for this fine old mansion with its his- 
toric associations to be left in ruins. Rich- 
ard Martin, who secured from the British 
Parliament the first legislation for the pro- 
tection of animals, was a member from 
Galway. 


From Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell 


HE letter that follows from Dr. Wilfred 

T. Grenfell, so widely known the world 
over for his devoted and self-sacrificing 
work in Labrador, was written to one of 
our humane education workers, Miss Lucia 
Fessenden Gilbert. How characteristic it is 
of the man whose great kindly heart moved 
him to found the Mission forever associated 
with his name! It was Miss Gilbert to whom 
Sir Wilfred wrote in the fall of 1929, ask- 
ing if she knew of anyone who might pro- 
vide the necessary kennels for his dogs at 
the Mission. After receiving his letter, Miss 
Gilbert made an appointment with former 
Governor Baxter, and out of that meeting 
came Governor Baxter’s gift of some four 
thousand dollars to build the Memorial Ken- 
nels of the Grenfell Mission in memory of 
his beautiful Irish setter “Garry.” These 
kennels provide almost ideal quarters for 
the indispensable dogs—something like 
twenty in number—of the Mission. We are 
told that the influence of this gift has 
spread its message of kindness to animals 
all up and down the coast. 


Lessons in kindness and an ingrained 
teaching of kindness to animals are simply 
invaluable in the formation of character. 
It makes better youth all the world over, 
and it helps all the virtues, even the inter- 
national ones. It fosters the power to sym- 
pathize. It makes more sympathetic and 
understanding husbands. It is a real factor 
in preventing the terrible tale of divorces. 
Christ’s great characteristic was kindness, 
which is a form of courage. 

May God give you infinite success in your 
campaign for kindness to animals. This is 
certain that the world not only is, but al- 
ways must be, ultimately run upon our emo- 
tions, and, if emotions are our essential 
guides, kindness is the one to trust first of 
all, because it is absolutely proved that it— 
and it alone—leads to a worth-while world. 
Children should begin by being kind to 
dumb animals, and to be taught kindness 
is a very, very definite part of education, 
for “education,” in Latin, means to lead out 
of yourself, and education is not education 


at all if it only gives you passing informa- 
tion and leaves you selfish and cruel. No, 
no, kindness should come before Latin and 
Greek or even mathematics. An unkind 
doctor is unthinkable, an unkind lawyer is 
not a justice-seeking lawyer, an unkind poli- 
tician is no man to deal with affairs of poor 
subjects or with international affairs. An 
unkind parson? What of him? Could you 
listen to his preaching? 

Kindness to all God’s creatures is an ab- 
solutely essential, rock-bottom factor and 
necessity in any world where peace and 
righteousness can be universal and perma- 
nent. We know we need kindness for our- 
selves. God help us to learn to give it! 

As to Vermont, and your work here, dear 
Miss Gilbert, you have all the co-opera- 
tion I am able to give, and all of Lady 
Grenfell’s. 

With best of good wishes, 


Yours, 
(Signed) WILFRED T. GRENFELL 
October 27, 1932 


Malicious Attacks on Hu- 


mane Trapping Law 


RTICLES are appearing in certain 

papers of the Commonwealth that are 
nothing less than a repetition of misstate- 
ments and misrepresentation concerning 
our recently obtained humane trapping 
law. They affirm that a vast increase among 
the “predatory” fur-bearers is threatening 
the existence of the game birds, and that 
these animals are multiplying so fast as to 
become a nuisance. 

After referring to a prize offer of $500 
by the American Humane Association for 
the best humane traps for the year, and to 
the banning of the steel trap by Massachu- 
setts, one article in question says: “Since 
that taboo went into effect the number of 
vermin animals has been steadily on the in- 
crease. Today even Boston suburban areas 
are overrun with skunks—the polecat hav- 
ing come back into prominence as a pest in 
hundreds of rural districts and country 
towns throughout the state. Weasels and 
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other game-destroying animals are gener- 
ally on the increase, though at the same 
time there is an increase in the valuable fur- 
bearing animals. This is largely laid to the 
banning of the old-time widely used steel 
trap.” 

This same cry was raised within a few 
months after the law went into effect, even 
before the animals had had an opportunity 
to breed. Since then there have been two 
breeding seasons. To argue that such vast 
increases have actually occurred, con- 
sidering that some of the species had been 
almost exterminated and that others were 
anything than numerous, is not in accord 
with common sense or the facts. Prior to 
the adoption of the Humane Trapping Law 
only a few hundred, or a few thousand, of 
these animals were taken annually in 
Massachusetts, so depleted had they become 
through over-trapping. Natural scientists, 
who can speak with authority, see no undue 
danger to birds even when the so-called 
predatory animals are found in abundance. 

These articles make no mention of prac- 
tical humane traps already available for 
all species except the otter, fox and wildcat. 
The first and last-named are almost extinct 
in this state, and foxes are successfully con- 
trolled by hunting with dog and gun. Rec- 
ently, Vernon Bailey of the U. S. Biological 
Survey has invented a humane trap which 
promises to fulfill this need as regards the 
fox and other sizeable fur-bearers found 
here. Humane traps cost a little more than 
the steel trap, but not in the long run as 
they save more fur. Even if they are more 
expensive, should that weigh in the balance 
against the atrocious cruelty of the steel 
trap? Multitudes of so-called “sportsmen” 
—75,000 of them in Massachusetts armed 
with the most deadly guns ever invented— 
would like to wipe out all the so-called pre- 
dators, most openly claiming that otherwise 
there may be a few less birds to furnish 
them “sport.” Do they forget that the wild 
life of the state belongs not to them, but to 
all the people of the Commonwealth? The 
Humane Trapping Act is not detrimental 
to the wild life, and it should be upheld by 
all who have the interests of true conserva- 
tion at heart, to say nothing of its value in 
abolishing the diabolical suffering inflicted 
by the steel trap. 


HE Jack London Club, named for 

the late author, who first sug- 
gested a way by which much cruelty to 
animals can be prevented, is composed 
of members who pay no dues but sim- 
ply pledge themselves to leave a the- 
ater or any place where trained ani- 
mals are compelled to perform un- 
natural acts. All one has to do to 
belong to this club is to agree to 
this. It is hoped all members before 
purchasing tickets at any theater or 
place of amusement where performing 
animals are ever exhibited, will ask if 
any such features are on the program, 
refusing to purchase tickets if the 
answer is in the affirmative. When 
leaving any place because of any ani- 
mal performance, always let the man- 
agement know why you are leaving or 
going out during that part of the per- 
formance, or write a letter to the man- 
agement after returning to your home. 
Send your name for enrollment to 
Our Dumb Animals. 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


Jan. 


The Victims of Vanity 


CARL SCHURZ LOWDEN 


UR coats by the many thousands are 
flaunted by the would-be fashionable, 
in season and out of season. In luxurious 
automobiles, in dance halls, on the streets, 
at the theater, at athletic games, in con- 
ventions, in shops, in homes—almost wher- 
ever you turn—you will see them. They are 
mostly coats made of the pelts of many ani- 
mals who died for vanity’s sake. 
Most fur coats connote cruelty. There 
may be some, however, made from furs ob- 
tained from a fur farm. Perhaps there the 


ago. The single-jaw trap was less frig itfyl 
though usually firm enough to hol: its 
prey; but the double-jaw trap, invented not 
so long ago, is cunningly designed so that 
the animal can never pull out the part of 
its body gripped between those dual inetal 
jaws. 

This business of trapping has a deterior- 
ating effect upon one’s moral fiber. Why 
provide a child with a pony, a dog, « cat 
and other pets and teach him to be kind to 
animals if, when he grows up, the subtle 


INNOCENT VICTIMS OF MY LADY’S VANITY 


animals are humanely slaughtered with a 
minimum of suffering and cruelty. But the 
average fur coat carries on its sleek sur- 
face the suffering of fur-bearing animals 
which were caught in relentless traps, tor- 
tured through many hours, and probably 
froze to death. 

How would the trapper like to be caught 
in the trap himself? How would he like to 
be his own victim? Such things have hap- 
pened. Occasionally you read of a man 
stepping into a bear trap, held fast, tor- 
tured by the device meant for the bear, en- 
during agony too intense to be pictured ade- 
quately in words, and perhaps rescued when 
hope had almost vanished. At other times 
the trapped trapper is not rescued; he per- 
ishes just as hundreds of thousands of fur- 
bearers perish annually. 

When a beaver, marten, muskrat or other 
furry creature is unlucky enough to be 
caught in a trap, his first impulse is to 
escape. But how? He knows only one 
method, and that is by self-mutilation. Im- 
agine, if you can, the double agony of the 
steel jaws of the trap, plus the gnawing 
upon the leg by its owner until it is severed. 
The animal hobbles away, possibly gangrene 
causing death later; in the meantime his 
suffering continues. 

Believe it or not, occasionally a trapper 
catches an animal with only one good foot 
left. He had been caught three times pre- 
viously, and each time he sacrificed the lower 
part of a leg rather than be processed into 
a fur coat. Some day you may read of a 
footless animal caught, and that will mean 
four escapes with the loss of a foot each 
time. The history of the animal kingdom is 
sullied with man’s inhumanity. 

The fur-bearers had a greater chance of 
regaining their freedom up to a few years 


suggestion of earning spending money by 
trapping is put before him? How can a true 
lover of pets proceed to kill other animals 
unless he is too adolescent to discriminate 
unfailingly between right and wrong? You 
cannot pet a dog with one hand and set a 
trap for a muskrat with the other without 
undergoing a conscious or unconscious loss 
of self-respect; for all animals are brothers 
beneath the skin. 

The blood of many long-suffering fur- 
bearers in the winter season stains the hands 
of thousands of trappers who deal in tor- 
ture for cash. Its grime lays on the soul of 
the manufacturer who sells these torture- 
stained coats for cash. It lowers the moral 
character of the retailer who stocks his 
shop with these relics of cruelty. It must at 
times send shivers up and down the back of 
the fur-clad customer who wears the pro- 
duct of the barbarous trapping. 

A fur coat would be a pretty thing, if 
one could forget that cruelty and greed 
marked its manufacture and that vanity is 
generally the underlying reason for its pro- 
duction. Can a person don a fur garment 
time after time and never think of its 
origin, when a fur coat may mean that from 
five to fifty furry creatures suffered and 
died in abject cruelty and misery? 


Read Jack London’s “Michael Brother of 
Jerry.” The volume will be mailed, post 
free, to any address upon receipt of price, 
75 cents. 

It is fascinating, startling, strong. 

It deals with a great cruelty. It tells how 
we may stop it. 

THE JACK LONDON CLUB 
is built on it. Will you join it? No dues. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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Blue Jays in the Snow 


.. lovelier thing I do not know 
Than blue jays flying in the snow. 
Juneo, with your ashen breast, 
Nuthatch, with your steely crest, 
Little friendly chickadees, 

Crying in the cedar trees; 

Crow, that never seemed so black 
As upon a Winter track; 

Did you see them going by, 

Like small bits of the blue sky, 
Hidden now behind something 
Dusky gray like a bird’s wing? ... 


Now my faith is strong again 

In dogwood and in cyclamen, 

And I believe in iris now, 

And flowers on the apple bough, 

And under the great drifts of snow 
I see the pale arbutus grow, 
Although the wind is loud and cold 
And all the trees look hard and old. 


LOUISE DRISCOLL in “Garden Grace” 


Preserving Our Wild Life 


FRANK W. HANFORD 


HE unusually severe weather experi- 

enced west of the Rocky Mountains last 
winter, proved very hard on all types of 
wild life. Among the chief sufferers were the 
herds of deer, which were not only forced 
down from the higher altitudes because of 
the excessive snow fall but found their 
grazing lands in the lower levels also cov- 
ered to such a degree that it was impos- 
sible to forage for their daily food. 

Near Okanogan, Washington, conditions 
were particularly bad. Scores of the beauti- 
ful animals were in danger of actual star- 
vation. A kind-hearted farmer, however, 
seeing their plight came to their rescue and 
for a while managed to keep them supplied 
with food. But the number increased so fast 
that he soon found he was unable to cope 
with the situation alone and was forced to 
ask help from his neighbors. 

They proved more than willing to assist 
and a plan was soon worked out where, 
through their united efforts, a bountiful 
supply of hay was delivered daily to the 
suffering animals until the early spring 
rains again made natural pasturage avail- 
able. It was estimated that between two 
hundred and three hundred deer were 
saved in this manner—a splendid undertak- 
ing and one that other communities could 
well emulate when conditions demand it. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Wasp Neighbors 


WALTER A. DYER 


HAD been stung by yellow-jackets too 
l often to suppose that I should ever feel 

particularly friendly toward them and 
their kindred until last summer when a 
colony of wasps presented me with an op- 
portunity to observe them at close range 
from behind the safe retreat of a screen 
door. Little by little they built one of the 
largest and handsomest paper wasp nests I 
have ever seen, hanging it from a low rain 
gutter in front of the door, and I doubt if 
any far-ranging entomologist ever had a 
better chance to study them and their hab- 
its. Sometimes I think it pays to let nature 
come to you rather than to go in search of 
her secrets. To be sure, we were unable to 
make any use of that door all summer, but 
as we have five others around the house the 
inconvenience was not great. 

Before telling of this nest and the lives 
and habits of its inmates, perhaps I shall be 
pardoned for being a bit encyclopedic. It 
has long been recognized that ants and bees 
are among the most interesting creatures in 
the world, with their highly developed sys- 
tems of community life, and the wasps are 
not far behind them. 

There are several species and varieties of 
wasps (which include the hornets) with dif- 
ferent habits but with certain character- 
istics in common. Like the bees, they are 
divided into three sexes, male, female, and 
neuter. The females, which are few though 
not so rigidly limited as the queen bees, are 
the mothers and perpetuators of the race. 
The males, like the drone bees, have no other 
function than fatherhood. They do no work 
and have no stings. The neuters, which are 
modified females, are the workers and are 
the only ones commonly in evidence. 

There are a few kinds, called solitary 
wasps, which live in pairs, but most of the 
wasps live in communities and their social 
order is similar to that of the bees. Unlike 
the hives of bees, however, the wasp colonies 
live but one season, having their genesis in 
the spring and summer and passing out of 
existence with the coming of cold weather, 
leaving only the young females to carry the 
life of the species over to another season. 

The yellow-jacket hornet (Vesta vulgaris) 
builds its nest in the ground, as I have rea- 
son to know from sad experience. As a rule 
this is a safe retreat for them, but I have 
known skunks to dig up and destroy the 
nests, and I have no doubt that bears and 
ant-eaters do the same thing. Most of the 


familiar hanging nests of gray paper are 
made by the white-faced hornets (Vesta 
maculata.) This nest is made of wood pulp 
chewed by the workers and mixed with 
saliva, which produces a thin but tough and 
nearly waterproof tissue, and the nests are 
built up of successive layers of this paper. 
The female first builds herself a single layer 
of eight or ten hexagonal cells not unlike a 
honeycomb, attached to the under side of a 
branch or fence rail. She lays her eggs in 
these and seals them over. Then other hori- 
zontal layers are built below, with passages 
between, while the paper nest is built up 
around them. 

It takes only a few days for the larvae to 
become pupae and the pupae to become ma- 
ture wasps, and these start in immediately 
to work on the nest. Two or three broods 
are hatched out during the season and a 
single colony may eventually number sev- 
eral thousand before winter comes to destroy 
it. The larvae are fed first by the queen 
and then by young workers. The food is a 
muddy sort of honey mixed with the re- 
mains of small insects and is unfit for 
human consumption. Owing to the forma- 
tion of the wasp’s mouth parts, he can 
gather nectar only from shallow flowers, 
but he can suck the juices from berries and 
small fruits. This food is gathered not for 
winter storage but for current consumption 
by the rapidly increasing young. 

All drones die in the fall after fulfilling 
their functions, and most of the workers 
also. The fertilized queen hibernates in 
some safe hole or crevice, to emerge in the 
spring and start a new colony. My nest is 
therefore now quite deserted, and there is 
apparently no truth in the traditional notion 
that the height of a wasp’s nest above the 
ground is an indication of the depth of next 
winter’s snow, since it was not constructed 
for winter occupancy. Blue wasps, however, 
come into the house in considerable num- 
bers in the late autumn, in a somewhat 
dopey state, and I find the attic windows 
alive with them when the warm spring sun- 
shine stirs them to life, so I fancy their 
habits differ somewhat from those of the 
white-faced hornet. 

Wasps may be credited with one benefi- 
cent activity. They destroy vast numbers of 
small flies and other insects that are injuri- 
ous to fruit, but they also harvest some of 
our raspberries and blackberries. 

It was my privilege last spring to watch 
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the process of nest building from the very 
beginning. A loud buzzing called my atten- 
tion to the initial activities of a single fe- 
male who was constructing her first layer 
of cells on the under side of the upper door 
casing. These cells were made of hardened 
mud rather than of paper. When I put up 
the screen door she was perforce excluded, 
but she was not discouraged and resumed 
operations on the rain gutter. 

Before long there was a cone-like struc- 
ture of paper, perhaps an inch long, enclos- 
ing the egg cells, and this grew and grew, 
retaining its conical shape, until it was some 
fourteen inches long. At all stages an aper- 
ture was kept open at the bottom. 

My observation leads me to believe that 
the workers were divided into two squads, 
builders and feeders. The feeders kept fly- 
ing in and out all summer, just as bees do, 
seeking and bringing home food for the 
young. The builders, a less numerous group, 
continued the work of paper making, add- 
ing layer upon layer to the outside of the 
lengthening cone. It was fascinating to 
watch them crawling along the edge of one 
of the paper leaves depositing a moist 
thread of new material. 

Still another committee was delegated to 
perform a function which I have not seen 
mentioned in any treatise on wasps. I knew 
that bees were accustomed to ventilate their 
hives by clinging to the doorways and fan- 
ning rapidly with their wings, but I had 
never heard of wasps doing the same thing. 
I saw them many times, stationed close to 
the entrance and vibrating their wings with 
such rapidity that they were virtually invis- 
ible. A low hum was produced by the mo- 
tion. Sometimes there were two fanners 
and sometimes three, depending on the heat 
and humidity, and on the very hottest after- 
noon of summer there were five. On cool 
days there were none. 

I failed to make a note of the day when 
wasps were seen no more crawling in and 
out of their nest, but I think it was about 
the middle of October. It is silent and de- 
serted now, but a complete and beautiful 
thing. How careless Nature is of her won- 
ders! It is difficult to believe that such a 
marvelous and delicate yet thoroughly effici- 
ent structure should have been created for 
one brief summer. I fear the winter storms 
and snow slides from the roof will destroy 
it, but if it is still there in the spring I 
shall watch eagerly to see if some lonely 
and homesick wasp may not come back to 

the old home, seeking wistfully for his de- 
parted brothers and sisters. 


The whole universe is sustained by the 
breath from the mouth of the school chil- 
dren, says the Talmud. 


Deer show age much the same as human 
beings, old animals becoming distinctly gray 
and grizzled about the head and neck and 
the coat lacking the lustre of those in the 
prime of life. 


In state-owned land in Indiana, deer, buf- 
falo, and elk, animals which once roamed 
the prairies in countless numbers, are to be 
re-established, the land being particularly 
adapted to keeping the animals because of 
the lumbered area, the pastures on the 
great slopes, and the abundance of other 
natural foods. 
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New X-Ray Apparatus at Springfield Branch 


HE Animal Hospital and Shelter at 
Springfield, Mass., which is maintained 
by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., has re- 
cently installed the new General Electric 


X-Ray apparatus shown above. It was 
acquired to meet the demands for scientific 
animal surgery in that field of increasing 
activity, and represents the latest and best 
in portable X-Ray equipment. 

Some of its features are as follows: It is 
mechanically and electrically shock proof, 
making it absolutely safe both for patient 
and operator; it is operated with accurate 
mechanical timer and registers photographs 
in small fractions of a second; through 
noiseless and invisible operation it spares 
the animal patient from being frightened; 
it is also the safest apparatus available 
against accumulative effects of stray rays 
upon the operator, on account of unparalled 
shielding. 

This new equipment has a fluoroscope 
attachment for quick diagnosis and the 
studying of functions of the internal 
organs. The fluoroscope is operable in day- 
light as well as in the conventional dark- 
room and is, therefore, of special value dur- 
ing the actual surgery; the surgeon can 
observe foreign bodies as he removes them 
from the interior parts and as he adjusts 
fractured bones. Photographic X-Ray and 
fluoroscopic examinations can be made with 
the animal either in the natural standing, 
or any recumbent position. 

Dr. A. R. Evans, veterinarian in charge 
at the Springfield Branch, is testing the 
new apparatus as he makes an X-Ray photo- 
graph of a dog afflicted with stone in the 
bladder. 

This valuable addition to the Hospital 
was acquired through the efforts of Mrs. 


Dwight Ellis and the generosity of other 
kind and interested friends of the institu- 
tion. Mr. Theodore W. Pearson, general 
manager, states that the new X-Ray equip- 
ment will be available to all registered vet- 
erinarians who desire to make use of it, 
whether they are practising in this or ad- 
joining states. 


So many cases requiring the use of the 
X-Ray are constantly being brought to the 
Angell Hospital in Boston that similar 
X-Ray installation is about to be made there 
to replace that which has been in use for 
the past dozen years. 


To New Contributors 


A pleasing note has been received by the 
editor of this periodical from a contributor 
who writes: 


“It might interest you to know that you 
were my first publisher. Since (title of a 
poem) appeared in your September num- 
ber, however, I have won two prizes and 
had all sorts of good luck.” 


We heartily congratulate this writer on 
her success. We are glad indeed if Our 
Dumb Animals is opening the way to future 
literary careers for its contributors who 
may be novices at the game. Sometimes 
manuscripts come in accompanied by a long 
list of periodicals to which the writer has 
contributed but such formidable arrays 
have the effect of prejudicing us against, 
rather than in favor of, the writer’s offer- 
ing. We intend that every manuscript re- 
ceived shall be judged solely upon its merit 
and availability at the time, regardless of 
whether the author has ever seen a line in 
print or not. 


Jan. 
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Icelandic Ponies 
M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


OR many years I have been interested 

in Iceland—misnamed because, com- 
paratively speaking, but little ice is to be 
found there. Its life, which centers around 
its remarkable ponies, is especially attrac- 
tive. Iceland has a climate similar to ours 
where traveling from place to place is de- 
pendent almost wholly upon ponies, al- 
though automobiles are growing in number 
as roadways are built. 

This island, lying in the North Atlantic, 
some three hundred miles southeast of 
Greenland, with its extreme north just 
within the Arctic Circle, is comfortably 
warm much of the time because of the 
Gulf Stream which flows up the south 
coast and northward along the west 
coast. This stream does much in counter- 
acting the polar currents and in softening 
the climate. 

In these days, when horses are constantly 
being withdrawn from our traffic congested 
highways, it is a pleasure to know of these 
shaggy little ponies which are so much 
needed in their homeland. 

Someone has said that the burdens of 
Iceland, are borne almost exclusively on 
the backs of its ponies. Everybody travels 
in the interior on ponies, which are raised 
in the country, because that is the best 
means of conveyance. For hundreds of 
years it has been the only means. Every 
man, woman and child of Iceland can ride. 
If there is a long distance to travel, extra 
ponies are taken along to relieve those 
being ridden every hour. This primitive 
mode of traveling from farm to farm is in- 
teresting, from all accounts, and much to be 
desired over an automobile when roads are 
merely tracks and the speed of necessity is 
not more than from five to ten miles an 
hour. 

These Icelandic ponies are strong and 
very sure-footed, often going very fast over 
the stony ground and seldom stumbling, 
even when obliged to pick their way over 
the lava rocks and boulders which strew 
nuch of the ground in certain secticns, or 
when going in single file along the shelving 
sides of rocks hundreds of feet up in the 
air. Bridges, like highways, are rarely to 
be found, so in crossing deep streams, 
which are not easily forded on foot, people 
rely on these little steeds who keep their 
feet in spite of rolling stones and swift 
currents. 

Icelanders show great consideration for 
their ponies. The animals are always well 
fed and well cared for. They live by graz- 
ing in summer, and in the winter on small 
amounts of hay, supplemented by the heads 
of dried codfish. 

The chief domestic animals of this coun- 
try, besides the ponies, are cattle and sheep. 
Grass here is luxuriant in many valleys, 
and during the summer months it is mown 
for fodder. On the quantity of hay har- 
vested depends the number of sheep and 
ponies and cattle which each farmer can 
keep over the long winter. With the excep- 
tion of sheep and horse raising, haymaking 
Is the only agricultural pursuit. Every 
farm has its small field, but most of the 
hay grows wild and is a kind of marsh 
grass found on the boggy moors. When 
carts cannot be used the ponies take the 
Place of hay carts, great bundles being 
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slung over their backs, one on each side. 

The small sure-footed ponies are greatly 
in demand in other countries, many people 
liking the peculiar gait of some of them, 
which is half trot and half canter. When 
they get to Denmark and other countries 
that buy them, they are, of course, taught 
not to fear motor cars, but in their native 
land they are very much frightened of 
them and they rear and plunge and run 
like wild creatures. In time this problem 
will be solved, but at present Icelandic 
ponies are not used to automobiles, as there 
are only about four hundred miles of road- 
way over which they may travel with 
comfort. 


Horse Swapping Court 
JAMES STILL 


N the second Monday in July Circuit 

Court convenes at Hindman, Ken- 
tucky. Knott County is hedged in between 
Letcher and Breathitt, both known for 
their bloody feuds in years past, and is per- 
haps the most remote county in eastern 
United States. Court opening is the most 
memorable day of the year for the moun- 
tain people. At daybreak they fasten their 
saddle-bags on their mules and horses and 
set out on the rocky trail toward the county 
seat. 

Knott County has only twelve miles of 
graded road so the creek beds of Trouble- 
some, Quicksand, Possum Trot, Deer Lick 
and Laurel Fork serve as main thorough- 
fares. These people are hardly aware of 
the mechanical age that has gripped Ameri- 
ca. Their animals are therefore valuable 
and necessary. 

By eight o’clock Hindman’s single street 
is crowded. Court opens at nine but the 
dealings of justice are of minor importance 
on this day. The men line their horses 
and mules along the dry bed of Trouble- 
some Creek which courses through the 
town, and last minute currying and brush- 
ing is quickly done. All along the line 
there is much noise and an air of expectancy 
prevails. 

Suddenly there is a shout. A clatter of 
hoofs echoes along the narrow lane between 
the animals, and a man half standing in the 
stirrups rides swiftly by, calling lustily as 
he passes, 

“Swap my mule, even ’er with boot.” 

Every eye is turned critically toward his 
mount. If anyone is interested he springs 
into his saddle and dashes after him. At 
the end of the line they draw up and begin 
to trade. Immediately another man dashes 
by shouting. The trading continues in this 
manner throughout the day. 

In spite of their proximity to the Blue 
Grass region famed for fine horses, these 
animals owned by the mountaineers are 
rarely of blooded stock. Their value is 
none the less real however, and it is a 
great rarity that an animal is ever mis- 
treated. 


The homing instinct is a special power 
without which animals cannot get along, 
this being especially apparent in the solitary 
wasp who finds her way to the nest however 
far she flies, and the fur seals who go into 
warmer waters early in the autumn only 
to return to summer quarters where they 
breed, traveling through pathless seas. 
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Horse of Gustavus Adolphus 


N the Swedish Artillery Museum in 

Stockholm you can see a stuffed bay 
horse with darker mane and tail. This fine 
animal carried Gustavus Adolphus through 
many battles and at last followed the hearse 
of his master, when the gates of the 
Riddarholm Church opened to receive the 
dust of the great king, the Defender of the 
Protestants. 


The famous charger bore him in the 
battlefield of Breitenfeld (1631) and the 
Pyrrhic victory of the Swedish Army at 
Lutzen on the sixth of November, 1632. 
The saddle was Queen Maria Eleonora’s 
last New Year’s Gift to her husband. 

We do not know the name of the horse, 
nor where he came from; but we under- 
stand that he was a good and faithful com- 
panion—otherwise the King had not used 
him so long in the Thirty Years’ War, where 
it was of importance for the general to 
have a strong, steady and fine horse. 

On the morning of the sixth of November 
however, the horse was restless and would 
not start. After the King’s death this was 
considered an ominous circumstance. 

At the charge the King was hit by a ball 
and fell from the saddle. The horse also 
was wounded and ran off. The empty saddle 
warned the soldiers that their leader was 
fallen, inflaming them to revenge. 

The fine charger appeals to all that see 
him, reminding us of the gratitude we owe 
the thousands of horses that have been 
man’s useful servants in wars and in peace- 
ful work. At the same time he is a glorious 
example of a faithfulness and endurance 
that are rare even among men. 

K. S. 


Fiasco 
CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


The horses in the barnyard 
Went modern. So, to vent 

Their graces, powers, and talents, 
They held a parliament. 


It turned out quite a failure. 
It didn’t last a day. 

The vote on every question 
Was uniformly “Neigh.” 


Cheerfulness is always good and can 
never be excessive. SPINOZA 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 
AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Anima!s are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


A Letter to General Dawes 


November 28, 1932 
General Charles G. Dawes 
Century of Progress 
Chicago, Illinois 
My dear General Dawes: 


All the humane societies of the United 
States will be greatly distressed to learn 
that it has been proposed to feature a 
Rodeo Show on the grounds of the “Cen- 
tury of Progress.” The facts are that these 
shows are not a reproduction of early days 
upon the plains. They are an exaggeration 
of what took place there, and features of 
the show involve a treatment of animals 
that in the most of our states is in viola- 
tion of law. For years the nearly five hun- 
dred humane organizations of the country 
have been protesting against these shows, 
not only because of the cruelties involved 
but because of their demoralizing influence 
upon the young. Resolutions have been 
passed by the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, numbering more than seventy thou- 
sand, and by the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, with a membership of a 
million and a half. 


On behalf of our two organizations here 
in this state, with their thousands of mem- 
bers, I am urging you to do whatever is in 
your power to discountenance this proposed 
exhibition on the grounds of the “Century 
of Progress.” I devoutly hope that such an 
event is not going to be among the things 
that we present to the world. Pretty soon 
we shall be going into the bull-fighting busi- 
ness if the people who manage these things 
succeed in continuing to reproduce them. 

I am, with very high regard, 

Most truly yours, 
FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
President 


Mainly About Dogs 


“Is your dog a friend or acquaint- 
ance?” asks J. C. O’Hare in “Popular 
Dogs.” He continues: “Never do I see a dog 


that I do not think of Helen Keller. This 
world-famous woman said, ‘Were my Maker 
to grant me but a single glance through 
these sightless eyes of mine, I would with- 
out question choose to see first a child— 
then a dog.’” 
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Medals for Heroic Dogs 


ONOR to whom honor is due is the 

basis of the proposal to give recogni- 
tion to the heroism, intelligence and devo- 
tion of the dog. To this end arrangements 
have been made by the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A., in co-operation with the Boston Post, 
for the awarding of ten medals to those 
dogs of New England whose acts of cour- 
age, sagacity and fidelity entitle them to 
marked recognition. 

Candidates for such honors during the 
period from Dec. 1, 1932, to June 1, 1933, 
it is confidently believed, will be abundantly 
forthcoming. The Post invites its readers 
throughout New England, to send it ac- 
counts of dogs who perform heroic acts in 
behalf of human kind or their own kin, of 
which the writers have direct and personal 
knowledge. 

A gold medal will be awarded to the dog 
who, in the opinion of competent judges 
appointed by The Post, performs the most 
outstanding act of heroism. To nine other 
dogs, if that number qualify, silver medals 
will be given for deeds of lesser merit. 

Representatives of the Massachusetts S. 
P. C. A. will investigate, so far as possible, 
such cases as are cited by The Post, to sub- 
stantiate the facts carefully and impartially. 
“Lack of literary ability should not act as 
a deterent to any reader,” says The Post in 
announcing this popular project. “This is 
not a contest for the “best animal stories” 
based on fiction or hearsay. Quite the re- 
verse. The medals will be awarded on the 
basis of actual accomplishment by the dog, 
for some outstanding service to a human 
being or to some other animal, and not upon 
the master’s ability to write.” 

Here is a fine opportunity to direct the 
widest attention to the dog, who as “man’s 
best friend” is proving his title clear. 


Horses Going to School 


Forty-five horses, Percherons and Bel- 
gians, are really attending Cornell Uni- 
versity. So information from Ithaca, New 
York, tells us. The idea appears to be, ac- 
cording to the professor of psychology who 
has charge of them, to discover “the quality 
of real horse-sense.”’ 

The first lesson, we are told, is to learn 
how to open the cover of a feed-box. After 
being fed a number of times with the cover 
raised, the cover is dropped and the horses 
are supposed to learn how to lift it with 
their noses. Some learn much faster than 
others. Then there are tests as to memory. 
A partially blind horse, the report says, 
opened the box in 15 seconds after an inter- 
val of five months. Their sense of smell 
seems relatively slight and also their abil- 
ity to distinguish colors. 


A censtant supply of clean, fresh water 
is necessary for all domestic animals at all 
seasons of the year. 
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A Letter of Appreciaticn 


President Rowley 
M. S. P. C. A. 
Boston, Mass. 


My dear Dr. Rowley: 


I am writing to express our gratiti de to 
the Society, to its head doctor, Dr. Dailey, 
and to the head of the distemper war«., Mr, 
Blakely, for the fine work done in reg: rd to 
our Belgian Shepherd dog, “Chief.” 


Doubtless you receive many letters of 
appreciation in regard to cures effected at 
the Angell Memorial Hospital but in the 
case of the death of the dog appreciation is 
perhaps more rare. The tendency would be 
to throw the blame for the dog’s death on 
the hospital; whereas the responsibility 
rests with the owner. The tendency, with 
dogs as with humans, is to take them to the 
hospital only as the last resort. When the 
hospital receives the case it is usually ad- 
vanced and often hopeless. 

Undoubtedly had the dog been taken to 
the hospital a week earlier he would still 
be alive but the acute pain and _ nineteen 
convulsions suffered before he was entered 
at the hospital affected his brain. He recog- 
nized no member of the family and lost all 
volition. 

In the name of the Society and its staff, 
please accept our gratitude and apprecia- 
tion for what was done. 

Sincerely yours, 


Our Work in the South 


Our workers in the Southern States in 
both the white and colored schools report a 
steady growth of humane feeling. One of 
them writes: 


At one of the schools, where it was not 
safe for a dog to come on the school 
grounds, before our work began there, the 
teacher of that school was telling me, that 
a stray dog came there the other day and 
was following one of the girls around. She 
saw that he was neglected, friendless and 
hungry. So she took a part of her lunch 
and gave it to the dog. The other children 
became so interested that in a meeting of 
their Band of Mercy they presented this 
girl with a gold star for her act of kindness. 
The teacher was saying to me, “No one can 
ever tell how far-reaching this work is. I 
am thoroughly convinced of the great im- 
portance of it and you can count on me.” 

On the blackboard of another school I 
read: “This is the week of Thanksgiving, 
many turkeys have met their death as a 
result, we hope their death was not of long 
suffering.” ‘Without kindness there can be 
no true Joy.” 


Mr. Talbot in the Schools 


In November Mr. L. Raymond Talbot, 
school lecturer for the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A., spoke before the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Lowell; Groveland High school; 
Thomas A. Edison school, Boston; William 
Barton Rogers school, Hyde Park; and Jun- 
ior High schools in Reading, Sterling, May- 
nard, and Chestnut Street, Springfield. His 
audiences ranged from 100 to 500, with an 
aggregate of 2,290. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF OFFICERS 


Miles traveled by humane officers. 12,370 
Cases investigated 

Animals examined 

Number of prosecutions 

Number of convictions 

Horses taken from work . 

Horses humanely put to sleep . 


Small animals humanely put. to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep waned 
put to sleep : 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Alice Tilton Dam- 
rell of Boston, Myra R. Fearl of Orange, 
and Frank H. Beebe of Boston. 


December 13, 1932. 


A teacher was giving his class a lecture 
on charity. “Willie,” he said, “if I saw a boy 
beating a donkey, and stopped him from 
doing so, what virtue should I be showing?” 
Willie answered after a few moments of 
thinking: “Brotherly love.” 

GEORGE KISHI 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
and 
Dispensary for Animals 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 
. F. DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief 
. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
. F. SCHROEDER, bD.v.M. 
. M. EVANS, D.v.s. 
SCHNELLE, v.mM.p. 

HALL, D.v.M. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


THEODORE W. PEARSON, General Manager 
A. R. EvANs, v.M.p., Veterinarian 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR NOVEMBER 


Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 


Cases entered 695 Cases 2,452 
Dogs 502 Dogs 1,977 
Cats 176 Cats 431 
Horses Birds 
Birds Horses 
Rabbits Rabbits 
Goat Monkeys 

Rat 

Guinea Pig 

Sheep 


Co 


Operations 1,092 

Hospital cases since opening Mar. 
1, 1915 

Dispensary Cases 


107,202 
.235,782 


342,984 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Summary of Prosecutions in November 


For authorizing and permitting a horse 
to be subjected to unnecessary cruelty and 
suffering by working him when afflicted with 
lameness, defendant was convicted in two 
counts and was fined $10 on each. 


For working a horse suffering with har- 
ness galls, offender was fined $10. He ap- 
pealed and fine was sustained in Superior 
Court. 


A defendant sold a horse unfit for labor, 
getting $10 and another horse in the trade. 
He was found guilty and case was placed 
on file. He was ordered by the court to re- 
turn horse and money and his own horse 
was ordered destroyed. 


The Dentists and the Dogs 


To meet the offer of a $1,000 prize and a 
gold medal made by the International Den- 
tal Federation for experiments 92n dogs, 
which can only cause long and intense suf- 
fering for the dogs, the International Bur- 
eau for the Protection of Animals, 4 Cour 
St. Pierre, Geneva, offers three prizes, one 
of £300, one of £50, and one of £25 for the 
best essays by qualified dentists on the sub- 
ject of the uselessness and cruelty of these 
experiments and the best means of prevent- 
ing dental decay in man. Protests from the 
whole humane world could not stop this 
Dental Federation from going ahead with 
their wretched scheme. If they would try 
the experiments on themselves, we should 
not protest. 


Remember the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
in your will. 
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“Billy,” the Pekingese 


HIS is “Billy,” 

a little Pek- 
ingese, whose death 
last month just as 
he was beginning 
his fourteenth year 
left a bitter sense 
of loss in the home 
where he had been 
so loved. We speak 
of him because he 
was among the 
very first of the 
patients at our 
Angell Memorial 
Hospital, and from time to time while he 
lived was brought to us whenever his health 
seemed to demand it. Once he came for 
treatment, the victim of a big dog’s attack 
which cost him the loss of an eye. He was 
a star patient. It isn’t by any means the 
size of the dog that gets him in through the 
door of your heart. A great bundle of 
loyalty and affection is often wrapped up in 
a very small dog. 


For the Horses’ Christmas 


President Rowley sent out the following 
letter in connection with this event: 


December 1, 1932 

We know well that in times like these 
there are many who will say “Nothing for 
animals.” We can understand this feeling 
and are asking only for a little for our 
annual Horses’ Christmas. 

Let no hungry child go unfed, no suffer- 
ing neighbor uncared for. But if you would 
like to send even the smallest contribution 
for the Horses’ Christmas and for a cup of 
coffee and a sandwich for the driver, we 
shall greatly appreciate it. Apples and 
carrots will be as good as money. 

Two large trucks, decorated with Christ- 
mas trees and bearing apples, carrots, and 
oats, and drawn by some of Boston’s finest 
horses, will leave the Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital Saturday morning, December 
24, at 9 o’clock to visit those centers of the 
city where the largest number of horses can 
be reached. 

For thousands of those who will know of 
this there will be a lesson of kindness to all 
animal life—and what does the world need 
more than kindness? 

With best wishes for your own Christ- 
mas, I am 

Faithfully yours, 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
President 


There are certainly some people who can 
appreciate the words of F. H. Bradley in 
“Appearance and Reality’ when he says, 
“There are those who would not sit down 
with the angels till they had recovered their 
dogs.” 


Smile, Please 


Lamb, bull-frog and polecat went to cir- 
cus. Admission was $1 each. How many 
had the price? Ans.—The lamb had four 
quarters; the frog had a greenback; but 
the polecat had only a scent. 

—Animaldom 
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KINDNESS, JUSTIC 
AND MERCY TO 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable io 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MAcomBer, Chairman, Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Australia 
Nicasio Zulaica C ........ Chile 
Charles A. Williams..... France 
Luis Pareja Cornejo ... Ecuador 
Leonard T. Hawksley ..... Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe ..... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton .. Madeira 
Dr. A. T. Ishkanian...... ....Mexico 


Luther Parker............ ....Philippine Islands 
Joaquin Julia.... ee ... Spain 


Rida Himadi .. ...........Lebanon and Syria 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........ Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Address, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katharine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 

Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, S. C. 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzell, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturers in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott L. Raymond Talbot 


The Builder vs. the Wrecker 


I watched them tearing a building down— 
A gang of men in a busy town; 
With a “Ho heave Ho” and a lusty yell 
They swung a beam and the side wall fell; 
I asked the foreman, “Are these men 
skilled?” 
And the kind you would hire if you were 
to build?” 
He laughed and said, “Why, no indeed, 
Just common laborers is all I need; 
They can easily wreck in a day or two 
That which has taken builders years to do.” 
So I said to myself, as I went on my way, 
What part in the game of life do I play, 
Am I shaping my deeds to a well made plan, 
Carefully measuring with a rule and square, 
Patiently doing the very best that I can, 
Or am I a wrecker—who walks the town— 
Content with the labor of tearing down. 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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Annual Fair 


of Auxiliary 


NFORTUNATELY, 
U Thursday, November 10, 
the date set for the annual Fair 
and Hospitality Day of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., was 
one of the stormiest days of the 
season and consequently seri- 
ously affected the attendance. 
For this reason, the Fair was 
held over on the following day, 


Monthly Report from Fez 


HE photograph shows an interior view 
of the Fondouk. In the background the 
new addition can be seen. 

We have now been nearly three years 
occupying the New Fondouk, longer than 
the entire existence of the Fondouk origi- 
nally rented by us. The third year records 
the building of the new shelters which con- 
nect the two wings of the 1929 construc- 
tion. The entire expense of this completion 
of the building has been borne by Mrs. 
Cortland F. Bishop that the Memorial to 
her mother should suffice in capacity always. 

Despite the financial conditions of 1931- 
32, our subscriptions have been generous 
and continuous, although not sufficient to 
cover the monthly appropriation of $500 
for the upkeep expenses by the Executive 
Committee. 

From visitors to the Fondouk who made 
or did not make any donation, we have re- 
ceived such expressions of enthusiastic 
praise as to fill the personnel with ever in- 
creasing interest and care, and to the Com- 
mittee members among these visitors equally 
increased faith that funds would be forth- 
coming. 

The scope of the work has so expanded 
that it seems to visitors now as if the Fon- 
douk had become like an official city Hospi- 
tal for animals, administered as if for 
humans. 


Monthly Expense Account 
October — 31 Days 


Daily average, large animals 85.1 
Forage for same $152.72 
Daily average, dogs 14.1 
Forage for same 8.66 
Put to sleep 21 6.88 
Transportation 5.04 
Wages, grooms, etc. 71.89 
Inspector’s wages 17.72 
Supt.’s salary 98.42 
Asst.’s salary 49.22 
Veterinary’s salary 15.74 
Motor allowance 9.84 
Sundries 31.45 
$467.58 
Entries: Horses, 14; mules, 21; donkeys, 69; bulls, 
2; camel, 


Exits: Horses, 12; mules, 18; donkeys, 38. 

Superintendent’s Notes: The new building can be 
occupied by November 15. 

85.1 is the biggest average of large animals we 
have ever had. 

Visits to native fondouks: 293 fondouks visited ; 
6,594 animals seen; 1,913 animals treated; 72 animals 
sent in. 

The star Sirius, which appeared at the 
annual overflowing of the Nile river, the 
sight of which started the ancient Egypt- 
ians moving their flocks to higher pastures, 
was called by them the Dog Star because 
it seemed to show the friendly watchful- 
ness and fidelity of the dog. 


and the proceeds were all that 
could be expected under the ad- 
verse circumstances. 

Never before had the rooms at 180 Long- 
wood Avenue been so attractively decorated 
for a similar occasion. There was a “wis- 
taria” cafeteria, a “tulip” room for sales 
tables, and a “rose garden” for the after- 
noon bridge. Palms, vines and _ trellises 
adorned the corridors, so that the visitors 
were immediately ushered into an atmos- 
phere of flowers and beauty. 

Too much cannot be said of the loyalty of 
the officers and their numerous committees 
who responded to the duties of the day 
despite the inclement weather. We con- 
gratulate, and heartily thank, Mrs. Edith 
Washburn Clarke, president, and every one 
who contributed in any way to the success 
of the undertaking. 


A Letter 


The Cost of One Man’s Cruelty 


A couple of months ago, a heartless tour- 
ist left his sick dog by the roadside in Kent, 
a town adjacent to Seattle, and sped on, in 
pursuit of pleasure, unheeding his dog’s 
cry for mercy. 

The dog developed rabies and was shot, 
but the mischief had already been done. 
Other dogs had been attacked. Strange dogs 
wandered into Seattle, bringing the disease. 
Many were picked up and kept under sus- 
picion at the Humane headquarters and, 
later, were obliged to forfeit their lives. 
Men and children were bitten on the street, 
and immediately given the Pasteur treat- 
ment. 

All dogs were ordered by the mayor to be 
vaccinated at a cost of a dollar and a half. 
Owing to the financial depression, this was 
impossible. Children must be fed! The 
order was modified. Dogs that were fortu- 
nate enough to be born with a silver spoon 
in their mouth, were vaccinated, tagged 
with a brass medal the size of a silver dol- 
lar, and given their freedom, while the less 
fortunate ones were chained, and, if loos- 
ened for a good reason, were muzzled. 
Sometimes they broke their leash, like the 
terrier that came to my door this week, 
dragging a six-foot chain. 

Up to date, over a hundred cases have 
had the Pasteur treatment and the scare 
seems to be blowing over, but many people 
have lost their valuable dog friends and all 
because of one man’s inhuman treatment. 

GRACE C. BETTS 


Every square rod of the fields and woods 
is crowded with life, but only he who seeks 
finds. 
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Animals in Granada 
KADRA MAYSI 


O one who loves animals and also loves 

the Spaniards, it must appear that ig- 
norance and poverty are the two principal 
explanations—although not excuses—for 
most of the cruelty to animals in Spain. I am 
speaking of the peasants and other work- 
ing people. Among the aristocracy, with the 
exception of bull-fighting and docking of 
horses’ tails, animals seem to be as much 
petted and as well cared for as in any other 
country. But the work-horses, mules, and 
burros, and the street dogs and cats, have 
been, in every place I have visited, over- 
worked, underfed, ill-cared for, and often 
ill-treated. 

Here in Granada, pack animals toil all 
day long up the two steep mountains of 
the city. They carry such terrific loads that 
one can plainly see their straining muscles 
and slipping feet. Fully fifty per cent of 
them are lame. Sometimes it is a stiff 
shoulder, a dragging hind leg, or a blem- 
ished knee. Sometimes the trouble can be 
detected in a little, broken, badly-shod hoof. 
None of them are shod with heels, so they 
have no grip upon the stones. The big, 
beautiful gray horses ridden by policemen 
in the fashionable quarters of the city, a 
few Arabian saddle-horses, and one team 
of draft mules, are the only equines I have 
yet seen which appeared to get enough to 
eat. But on they go, with enormous baskets 
of earth, with packs of firewood several 
times as large as themselves, or with six 
or eight great containers of water strapped 
across the prominent ridge of backbone over 
their thin bodies. Most of them wear no 
bridles, only halters, I am glad to say; 
and the goads seem to be no more than 
light switches. But, yesterday, I saw a 
boy, after repeatedly whipping an over- 
laden and limping white donkey, deliber- 
ately kick it several times. Standing at that 
same corner, waiting for a car (for I flatly 
refuse to ride in carriages drawn by thin, 
docked horses) I watched a string of bur- 
ros, undeniably overladen and barely able 
to creep along, turn slowly up the steep 
street leading to the Alhambra. Their dri- 
ver walked beside them slowly. He did 
not urge them, and he appeared to be ut- 
terly worn out himself. Behind him and his 
little caravan came a small, slight man, 
carrying upon his head an enormous sew- 
ing machine—not a small, electric fixture, 
but a full-sized piece 
of furniture which 
stands upon the floor 
and is worked by foot. 

Poverty! Bitter, 
cruel, drudging pov- 
erty! When a man 
has to carry a sewing 
machine upon his own 
head, he is naturally, 
going to load his beast 
in that proportion. 
When a man has to 
rise at 2 A. M. to 
plow his field and, 
with the exception of 
a hasty breakfast and 
of one hour for din- 
her siesta, to 
Work until night stops 
his work, he is, natur- 
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MRS. WOODS’ TRUCK AND CAR EN ROUTE SOMEWHERE IN IOWA 


ally, going to work his beast in the same 
proportion. No; poverty is no excuse for 
cruelty. But it is an explanation. I truly 
believe that the average peasant is as over- 
worked and as underfed as are the pitiful 
animals whom I pity with all my heart. 
While I still blame the man for inhumanity, 
I cannot but realize its cause and I cannot 
pity him less than I pity his animal. 

For the other explanation: ignorance. 
These Spanish peasants have been for cen- 
turies under absolute control of their 
Church. It has taught them many beauti- 
ful things. It has taught them love, laugh- 
ter, kindliness, courtesy, honesty. Why has 
it not taught them to include animals as 
well as people in bestowing those gifts? To 
me that is the riddle of Spain. I, myself, 
am too ignorant to solve it. I wonder whe- 
ther, and I hope that, with emancipation 
brought by the republic, they may begin 
to think for themselves and that their four- 
footed population may benefit thereby. If 
the Mentor which has shaped their lives and 
thoughts for generations has allowed them 
to adopt and fix this attitude toward ani- 
mals, the greater blame must rest with that 
Mentor. 


The newt has a means of defense as good 
as that of the skunk or the porcupine,—a 
disagreable secretion which causes any ani- 
mal to repent as soon as the newt is taken 
into the mouth. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dol- 
lars for a stall will insure a_ suitable 
marker inscribed with donor’s name. Terms 
of permanent endowment of free stalls 
and kennels will be given upon application 
to the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 


THE COVERED WAGON—PONY EXPRESS 


From Coast to Coast 


RANCES NEWHALL WOODS started 

shipping ponies by express in 1906, 
and has shipped horses repeatedly between 
California and Massachusetts since. In 
fact she had her private express car sent on 
the limited train and had permits to visit 
the car from her drawing-room to her 
twelve horses en route. 

After spending the winter in Wellesley 
and enjoying sleigh riding, she returned to 
her ranch, “The Hawthornes,’” Redwood 
City; and in a week’s time motored back to 
Massachusetts with her son, Fred III, in the 
horse truck with two of her German shep- 
ard dogs. She spent two weeks at her farm 
on Martha’s Vineyard Island, then started 
West, taking back two saddle horses with 
the dogs, in the truck. She also drove the 
little Austin car of her younger son, New- 
hall, making quite a contrast in size with the 
27-foot Pierce-Arrow truck. Once, in IIli- 
nois, the Austin towed the truck, horses 
and all, for several blocks. 

It was quite an adventure and experience 
for the boy. Mrs. Woods and Fred every 
night, unloaded the horses, “Daffodil” and 
“Happy”, who rolled, then ate, and rested. 

They encountered rain and wind, temp- 
ests and sand storms, mud and dust, but 
there was a canvas top, and the horses kept 
cozy and dry. Twice Mrs. Woods made hot 
bran mashes for Daffodil and Happy at 
2 and 4 A.M. 

They drove slowly, covering about 250 
miles a day. Not a puncture with the truck 
tires, for over 8,000 miles. 

The dogs were interested in Niagara 
Falls, and the horses sniffed at Great Salt 
Lake. 

Only alfalfa hay could be secured in 
Utah. These Eastern horses were not used 
to such feed, so Mrs. Woods mixed straw 
with the alfalfa for the first few feedings. 
She had hoods, double blankets, knee pads 
and bandages, for necessity. 

The live stock reached California in per- 
fect condition, the dogs overjoyed to be back 
on the ranch, and “The Covered Wagon— 
Pony Express,” at its journey’s end. 

They stopped at Angell Animal Hospital, 
Longwood Avenue, to secure a health certifi- 
cate for the animals upon leaving Boston 
with the truck. 

Happy has already won a cup and blue 
ribbon in the “Trotting Race Under Saddle” 
class at the San Matio Gymkhana. 

Gulls, according to bird banding evi- 
dences, do not seem to indulge in true migra- 
tory flights, some even flying north in win- 
ter while others remain in their permanent 
latitudes, and they sometimes travel from 
the Great Lakes to Florida, Texas, and 
points south. 
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The Green Wicket 


From the Dogs’ Cemetery, Isle of Jersey 


Twelve gates there are in Heaven’s wall 
Round the city clear as glass; 

And every gate is made of pearl, 
Through which the white souls pass. 


And there’s another humble gate, 
A wicket green and low, 

That leads to wide and pleasant fields 
Where long, cool grasses grow. 


The Apostles stand at the gates of pearl; 
But by this wicket green 

He who doth save both man and beast, 
The Lord’s dear self is seen. 


He calls his creatures to come in, 
And opens the wicket wide; 
And the poor things, when they hear his 
voice, 
Flock through to the other side. 


Tired horses and mangy cats 
And poor lost dogs are there, 

And little birds, once cramped and caged, 
Come singing through the air. 


Annuity Bonds 


Many men and women, lovers of animals, 

are getting both happiness and material 
comfort from our two Societies’ Annuity 
Bonds. These bonds are absolutely safe. 
They pay from 4 to 8% —according to your 
age. Send the coupon for a free folder 
which gives full details. Fill in the coupon 
and mail it now. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Without obligation to me, please send 


me your folder which tells all about your 
Annuity Bonds. 


Name . Age 
City State 


If a child is made to realize that every 
creature which can feel is akin to him and 
that to cause needless suffering is wicked, 
it goes a long way toward a building of 
wholesome character as well as the encour- 
agement of other development of that 
frame of mind that makes universal peace 
a necessity. DAVID STARR JORDAN 


OUR 


DUMB 


Wild Life in Mississippi 


N the suggested program of activities and 

projects for the use of county units and 
affiliated clubs of the Mississippi Associa- 
tion for the Conservation of Wild Life, pre- 
pared by Fannye A. Cook, reference is 
made to Junior Humane Leagues and to 
Our Dumb Animals with the suggestion that 
interested persons write to 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, for information and direc- 
tions. 

This Association has the commendable ob- 
ject of securing a system of permanent 
state preserves as sanctuaries for birds and 
wild animals. It offers the following 


Sportsman’s Creed 


1. Never in sport endanger human life. 

2. Never kill wantonly, or needlessly or 
brutally. 

3. Obey the laws of state and nation, 
work for better laws, and uphold the en- 
forcing authorities. 

4. Respect the rights of farmers and 
property owners and also their feelings. 

5. Always leave seed birds and game in 
cover. 

6. Never be a fish-hog. 

7. Discourage the killing of game for 
commercial purposes by refusing to pur- 
chase trophies. 

8. Study and record the natural history 
of game species in the interest of science. 

9. Never throw down a lighted match, or 
cigarette. Put out your camp fire. 

16: Love nature and its denizens and be 
a gentleman. 


Killing for Sport 


Limiting the daily bag, shortening the 
hunting seasons and various other restric- 
tions do not penetrate to the real source of 
trouble—the desire to kill for sport, says the 
Christian Science Monitor in an editorial. 
Until this desire is curbed in a majority 
of the United States nearly 8,000,000 hun- 
ters, bird and animal life of all types will 
be in danger of extermination. Restrictive 
measures are made ineffective as protection 
by the increase in the number of hunters 
from year to year. 

Hunters have gradually brought many 
species of wild life to extinction. It is time 
that every effort be made that the American 
woods may not become as depopulated of 
wild life as Central Park and Boston Com- 
mon. 

One proposed method is the showing of 
educational films, picturing the home life 


“CATS ARE THE GREATEST SUFFERERS FROM ABANDONMENT” 
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of birds and animals and accompan ed by 
some prominent naturalist’s conser ation 
talks, woven directly with the “movi.” 

Such a program would not only bring 
home vividly to the hunter the effect of his 
slaughter but should develop a love for 
animals. Thus many hunters probably would 
become friends rather than killers 0° wild 
life. 

The latter condition is one of the chief 
aims of all wild life preservation activities, 
but it can result only from the addition of 
educational work to rigid restrictions on 
hunting. 


Turned Out 


L. E. EUBANKS 


NIMAL defenders in England are erv- 

sading against the growing custom of 
abandoning pets. Thousands of dogs, both 
in England and Germany, have been turned 
out to shift for themselves because the 
owners find it difficult to pay dog taxes. 


I believe that in the United States cats 
are the greatest sufferers from abandon- 
ment. A resident of Vashon Island, a favor- 
ite camping resort near Seattle, Wash., says 
that many cats are brought to the Island 
by campers in the summer and cruelly 
abandoned when the people return home in 
the autumn. 

Homeless, friendless, forlorn, the cats 
have to beg and steal or starve. Hundreds 
are left on Vashon every summer, and of 
course they kill birds—what else can they 
do? Man will steal and fight, even kill, in 
self-preservation, and he is credited with 
far more self-control than the lower animals. 

I understand that similar conditions to 
those on Vashon Island exist in the East, 
especially among the campers in, the Adi- 
rondacks, New York State. Hundreds of cats, 
many of them mere kittens, are taken to the 
summer camps as playthings, and left to 
any old fate when the campers return to 
their city homes. While many of the poor 
creatures succumb to the winter cold—some 
survive—to be cursed for bird killing and 
other depredations. 

Carelessness with an over-production of 
cats has been a serious thing for many 
ages. There still exist in England, speci- 
mens being shot occasionally or caught 
alive, a race of wild cats believed to be de- 
scended from domestic cats of the Roman 
legions and households which escaped from 
domestication when Rome occupied Great 
Britain fifteen or more centuries ago. 
Throughout all these years, even in a coun- 
try as fully settled as England, these form- 
erly domesticated cats, now grown exceed- 
ingly fierce, strong and wary, have managed 
to keep their species from dying out. 

A cat easily becomes wild. Your kitten 
may be a great pet, thoroughly domesti- 
cated, but its parents or grandparents, an- 
cestors somewhere along the line, were no- 
madic and more or less wild, you may be 
sure. The whole cat family has been con- 
demned and abused by too many people for 
too many centuries for us to look for much 
change in the feline nature. 

So take thought before you turn a cat out 
to shift for itself or abandon it at some 
camping resort. A stray cat not only suffers 
but becomes a nuisance in many ways, cor- 
tributes to the wildness of other cats, and 
kills our valuable birds. 
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Bird Banding 


JOHN H. JOLLIEF 


INCE 1803, when Audubon used silver 

wire to band a brood of phoebes and 
fortunately received two returns, bird band- 
ing in America has been a very interesting 
outdoor pastime for hundreds of nature 
lovers. Though the migration of birds has 
attracted the attention for many years yet 
it is within only recent times that much 
attention has been given to their other 
habits. Today bird banding is under gov- 
ernment supervision and one should not en- 
gage in it without first co-operating with 
the United States Biological Survey at 
Washington. 

Permits are issued for capturing migra- 
tory birds for scientific banding purposes. 
When birds are securely banded they must 
be immediately released. The larger bands 
carry a serial number and the request, 
“Notify Biological Survey, Washington, 
D. C.” Records of banded birds are trans- 
mitted regularly to the Bureau of Biological 
Survey where they are indexed and filed so 
as to be readily available for reference and 
study. Thousands of birds have been banded 
and their records studied. 

Bird banding methods are neither cruel 
nor harmful but, on the contrary, are highly 
beneficial to the birds. Each trapping sta- 
tion is in reality a bird sanctuary where 
birds are free from natural enemies, receive 
abundant and varied food, and find water 
for drinking and bathing purposes. 

The underlying reason for all banding is 
the desire for more knowledge concerning 
migration. Records are interesting. A com- 
mon tern banded on the coast of Maine was 
found four years later at the mouth of Niger 
River, British West Africa. Gulls banded in 
England and Germany have been recovered 
in American waters. Gulls banded in the 
Great Lakes region have been reported in 
Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. 

Reports from captured mallards show a 
line of flight from Alberta, Manitoba, and 
Saskatchewan in the north to the coast of 
Louisiana and Texas in the south. Pintails 
banded in Kansas have been reported from 
California. Great blue herons banded in 
Minnesota have been recovered south in 
Iowa, Missouri, Texas, Mexico, and Pana- 
ma. Mourning doves banded in Illinois have 
been captured chiefly in Louisiana, Florida, 
and Georgia, the latter state being their 
chief wintering grounds. A young duck 
hawk banded at King’s Point, Yukon, in 
July was taken at Duchesne, Utah, during 
the following February, about 2,300 miles 
from the point of banding. 

Blue jays banded in Illinois and Iowa 
have been retaken in Missouri and Ark- 
ansas. Crows banded in Illinois have been 
captured in Wisconsin and Michigan; one 
banded in Saskatchewan in June was found 
in Oklahoma in the succeeding January, 
while one banded in Oklahoma in January 
was recovered three months later in Minne- 
sota. An unusually long flight for a small 
non-game, perching bird is that of a robin 
banded in midsummer at Crystal Bay, 
Minnesota, and taken a year and a half 
later at Pachuca, Hidalgo, Mexico. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 17-22; 
Humane Sunday, April 23, 1933. 
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The Rare Scarlet Tanager 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


when he takes a fancy to coloring his 
airship, Nature has shown how decid- 
edly human she is in painting some of the 
birds as she does the scarlet tanager. 
Would the movements of the black-tail- 
rudder and wings when in flight be more 
conspicuous if they were painted some other 
color? 
The tanager looks as though he might 
have been a blackbird at first and have 


| IKE some sportsman of the airy ocean 


SCARLET TANAGERS, DUE TO HUNTERS, ARE 
NOW RARE VISITORS IN MOST LOCALITIES 


fallen into a bucket of the reddest kind of 
paint and held on to the receptacle with 
wings and tail. 

In most localities, the scarlet tanager is 
a rare feathered visitor; yet, according to 
some old reports, many years ago he seemed 
to be about as common as the robin and 
the cardinal. Unfortunately, many people 
have no hesitancy in taking the life of any 
beautiful bird, simply for the sake of satis- 
fying their curiosity. Perhaps, the beauty 
of the feathered gown of the scarlet tana- 
ger is responsible for his decreasing num- 
bers of late years, as is true of the ivory- 
billed woodpecker. 

The deep red body that the scarlet tana- 
ger owns makes him such a conspicuous 
target for guns and slingshots that his com- 
parative small numbers today may be part- 
ly due to the bloody deeds of the past that 
are so repulsive for us to think about. 

No person who admires beautiful crea- 
tions can avoid going into ecstasies over 
the sight of a scarlet tanager whose deep 
black wings and tail joined to a scarlet 
body make a wonderful contrast of colors. 
I fear that women of by-gone days failed 
to exercise their will power, if not their 
reasoning faculties, for undoubtedly the 
fashions of yesterday played their part in 


reducing the scarlet tanager’s numbers. 
Such deeds and practices afford splendid 
illustrations of how love of beauty some- 
times completely hypnotizes the spirit of 
human kindness! It also illustrates how 
treacherous savagery may ride into the hu- 
man heart under the guise of love of 
beautiful creations. 


So scarce have become the scarlet tana- 
gers that there are many people today who 
have never had the opportunity of seeing a 
bird of this kind. I blush 
to admit that when I want 
to see one of them in my 
community I am compelled 
to go to Lookout Moun- 
tain, and then sometimes 
it takes days of searching 
to reveal one of these 
strikingly handsome crea- 
tures. 

Yet the scarlet tanager 
is not a bird with a wild 
disposition, for he visits 
fields, door-yards, parks, 
and is often seen out in 
the orchard, searching the 
trees for insect pests. 

It is fortunate that the 
wives of many birds that 
are dressed as brightly as 
the scarlet tanager wear 
dull clothes, otherwise 
some of our interesting 
species of birds might be 
threatened with an early 
extermination. Mrs. Tan- 
ager is clad in a suit of 
light olive, greenish-yellow 
and black. This dress har- 
monizes with the sur- 
roundings of her nest in 
the green tree. 

The scarlet tanager’s 
practice of spending the 
winter months in the tropics makes him 
less able to withstand the sudden cold 
snaps, for many of these birds lose their 
lives after returning in springtime when 
they encounter a belated blizzard. 


The Song Without an Answer 
AUDREY F. CARPENTER 


I heard in the saffron evening glow 
The call of a mourning dove, 

A sadly wistful call, and slow, 
Like a soul that yearned for love. 


Above and through the mist of sound 
That call was ever the same. 

I felt that hollow note, and round. 
Its answer never came. 


The magnificent flamingo, once so plenti- 
ful in the tropic regions of Florida but now 
extinct, has been restored to its native 
haunts at the Mountain Lake Sanctuary; 
and the birds, sable and scarlet-trimmed 
against a snowy white, are Chilean birds 
donated by the South American republic in 
recognition of the outstanding purpose of 
this Park with its marvelous Singing Tower, 
the gift of Edward Bok to the people. 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 
The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 


the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Eight hundred and fifty-eight new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during November. 
Of these, 264 were in Illinois, 140 in Massa- 
chusetts, 123 in Vermont, 68 in South Caro- 
lina, 61 in Texas, 53 in Georgia, 46 in Rhode 
Island, 32 in Virginia, 27 in Iowa, 11 in 
Newfoundland, 11 in Oregon, nine in Cali- 
fornia, five in Tennesse, four in Pennsyl- 
vania, and one each in Florida, Louisiana, 
Minnesota and New Jersey. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 191,207 


Scott’s Love of Animals 


N his earlier days none of his horses 

liked to be fed except by their master, 
writes Richard H. Hutton in his Life of Sir 
Walter Scott. When “Brown Adam” was 
saddled, and the stable-door opened, the 
horse would trot round to the leaping-on 
stone of his own accord, to be mounted, and 
was quite intractable under any one but 
Scott. Scott’s life might well be fairly di- 
vided — just as history is divided into 
reigns — by the succession of his horses and 
dogs. The reigns of “Captain,” ‘“Lieuten- 


OUR 


ON THE QUAY, LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND 


DUMB 


ant,” Brown Adam, “Daisy,” divide at least 
the period up to Waterloo; while the reigns 
of “Sybil Grey,” and the “Covenanter,” or 
“Douce Davie,” divide the period of Scott’s 
declining years. During the brilliant period 
of the earlier novels we hear less of Scott’s 
horses; but of his deerhounds there is an 
unbroken succession. “Camp,” “Maida” (the 
“Bevis” of Woodstock), and “Nimrod,” 
reigned successively between Sir Walter’s 
marriage and his death. It was Camp on 
whose death he relinquished a dinner invi- 
tation previously accepted, on the ground 
that the death of “fan old friend” rendered 
him unwilling to dine out; Maida to whom 
he erected a marble monument, and Nim- 
rod of whom he spoke so affectingly as too 
good a dog for his diminished fortunes dur- 
ing his absence in Italy on the last hopeless 
journey. 


The lizard is not disturbed if he loses his 
tail, because he will quickly grow another 
one and sometimes two. 


An Interesting Fountain 


ANTONIA J. STEMPLE 


One of the characteristics of European 
cities and towns which impresses every 
visitor from this side of the water is the 
number and artistic quality of the foun- 
tains, which are found in the public squares, 
the parks and gardens, and at strategic 
points on the streets. Europeans every- 
where long since seem to have realized the 
effectiveness and the beauty and orna- 
mental possibilities of fountains of every 
type, and since the earliest times have made 
a practice of erecting them. Many of these 
public fountains are world famous, having 
been designed by some of the most eminent 
artists and sculptors. Nearly all of them 
have some special 
significance or ap- 
peal. Naturally, his- 
torical or legendary 
subjects predomin- 
ate, while others aim 
to perpetuate the 
memory of exploits 
of national heroes. 

But others, especi- 
ally in Germany and 
in Italy, have a sim- 
ple human interest. 
For instance, there 
is this fountain in 
Lucerne, Switzer- 
land—one of the 
favorite beauty 
spots of this lovely 
land of snow-capped 
mountains and azure 
lakes, which immedi- 
ately provokes a 
smile. The accom- 
panying picture 
clearly depicts the 
pretty sentiment of 
the thing, while the 
big St. Bernard dog 
who is quenching his 
thirst, seems to be 
as appreciative as 
the humans who 
pass by. This foun- 
tain stands on the 
quay along the lake 
front. 
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Prizes for Photographs 
Cash Offers to Children for Pictures of 
Animals Taken with Their Own Camera; 

Y special request we are extending 

our offer of three prizes to the boys 
and girls under fifteen who read Our Dumb 
Animals, or their friends, for the best pic. 
tures of animals, taken by them, with their 
to April 1, 1933. These 


will include domestic animals, wild animals, 


own cameras, 


birds, insects, the common toad, practically 
all animals including the dog and the cat, 
The pictures must be taken by the boy or 
girl under fifteen, accompanied by a certi- 
fied statement from a parent, guardian, 
teacher, or other adult to that fact. The 
first prize, $10; the second, $5; and the 
third, $3. 

The object is to encourage the study of 
animal life with the camera, to quicken the 
love for many of nature’s lowly children and 
foster the spirit of kindness toward them. 
Pictures should be addressed, Editor, Our 
Dumb Animals, 


Boston, Mass., and mailed, with postage 


180 Longwood Avenue, 


fully prepaid, to reach that address not 
later than April 1, 1933. 

The results will be announced during Be 
Kind to Animals Week, April 17 - 22, 1933, 
and the prize-winning pictures will be pub- 
lished in Our Dumb Animals for June. 


Brothers Still ”’ 


Written for Album of Autographs of Famous 
Friends. Awarded at World’s Day Celebration, 
October 4, 1932. 

Who that has marked the white owl’s flight, 

Or blessed the lark at noon; 

Or listened of a summer night 

And startled at the loon. 

Who that has browsed with blunt-nosed 
sheep, 

Or spied an adder drink; 

Or seen a baby skunk asleep, 

Or heard the bob-o-link— 


Who so has fared and felt no free 
Delight within him run, 

Then of the great freemasonry 
Be sure he is not one. 

But if his sentient ardor flow 
For things that pad and fly 

With you as well, oh! surely know 
He hath affinity. 


America and England breed 
Those who are brothers still, 

For that the beasts they love, and heed 
Bird music on the hill. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Winner of the Nobel Prize for 1932 


Remember the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society in your will. 
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Two Kittens 


LULA B. MCALLISTER 


I found a little cat one day 
And kept it for a pet, 

And ’cause I learned to care for it 

I've got that kitty yet. 


He has to have his three square meals 
The same as I have mine, 

And for a water dish that’s full 

He does not have to pine. 


I brush him and I comb him, too, 
And he will purr and purr, 

As if he tried his thanks to say, 

When I smooth out his fur. 


Now Betty Mae, across the street, 
Once had a kitten, too, 

It’s meals were over half forgot, 

Although he’d meow and meow. 


An empty box on windy porch 

Was all the bed he had; 
Dry drinking-dish and unbrushed fur, 
All helped to make him sad. 


Then Betty cried when kitty died, 
Her helpless little pet, 

But if she’d learned to care for it 

She'd have her kitten yet. 


Training and Working Elephants 
JOHN H. JOLLIEF 


N the island of Ceylon, south of India, are many herds of 

wild elephants which may be captured and readily tamed. 
Native hunters and keepers have found that preparing the 
animal for his various tasks is a comparatively simple matter 
for most elephants respond quickly to kindness. Kindness 
and petting with a reasonable degree of firmness and no 
cruelty soon cause the elephant to have respect and real affec- 
tion for the keeper. He will be very obedient to his master 
in return for kind treatment. He also insists that he be not 
overworked, that he be regularly and properly fed, that he 
be given two baths each day, and that he be permitted to rest 
in a quiet, cool, and retired spot. 

In addition to the baths the elephant enjoys being shampooed 
with a brick, a coconut husk, or a piece of burnt clay. This 
treatment, with an occasional application of oil, adds much to 
keeping him in good spirits for his hard daily routine. 

The chief employments of the tamed elephants are clearing 
forest lands, working in the brick-yards, carrying and piling 
timber, stone, and other heavy objects, drawing wagons, culti- 
vating the land, and carrying their masters on their backs in 
ceremonial processions. The elephant does his work with great 
care. If he thinks the ground is unsafe or the load too heavy 
he refuses to go ahead with the work. If urged too much he 
becomes quite angry. 

The lifetime of the average captive elephant is seventy years. 
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Photo by Bachrach 
LOOKING FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Don’t Forget the Winter Birds 


HE arrival of winter with its storms of snow and sleet 
T is a reminder for all bird friends that the chickadees, 
nuthatches, sparrows, blue jays, woodpeckers and many 
others that choose to remain with us through the cold 
weather will have difficulty in finding sufficient food to sus- 
tain themselves without help. A lot of perfectly good food 
for hungry birds is allowed to go to waste. The crumbs and 
leavings from thousands of tables would go far in helping 
them through a trying season. There are many who make it 
a practice of feeding the birds in winter and derive much 
pleasure in the effort. Pieces of suet fastened to a tree, 
grain, seeds and crumbs scattered in suitable places, a feed- 
ing shelf on the window ledge or attached to a tree—there 
are many ways to do a great service for these needy ones in 
times of stress. If everyone who has the opportunity would 
spread a “bird table” in a convenient, sheltered and secure 
place, it would be but paying back a fraction of the debt we 
owe to our little friends in feathers. Try it and be assured. 


Feed your cat regularly. Good fresh meat cut up fine, cooked 
fish with all the bones carefully taken out—different kinds of 
vegetables and cereals and plenty of milk, also grass and occa- 
sionally catnip. Dishes should be kept very clean. Always 
leave a dish of fresh water where your cat can reach it. 
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Boabdil 


KADRA MAYSI 


Fourteen lions keep the court 

Where his dark-faced princes made their 
sport. 

dts slender columns hold in place 

Stone that is carved like Spanish lace. 

Its yellow fruited orange trees 

Are lulled at dusk by the mountain breeze; 

In garden walk and patio, 

Geranium, rose, and jasmine grow; 

And the selfsame stars glitter and wheel 

Which flamed on the courts of Boabdil. 


“But, the heart in the breast of Boabdil 
‘as hard as his Arab riders’ steel. 

Well might the boldest chieftain pale 
Should ever his slightest service fail; 

And Allah make swift the headsman’s blade 
If slave offend or favorite fade! 

Such was the son of his father’s queen: 
Hawklike, haughty, of kingly mien. 

Such was the last Moor—Boabdil— 

When he faced the Dons of proud Castile. 


Yet—eye of an eagle, heart of steel— 

He loved two things, did Boabdil. 

And the noblest things, since time began, 

That were made by God and made by man. 

For his eyes were wet and he bowed his head 

When he knew that his Arab steed was 
dead; 

And, barred in their courts of lace and 
stone, 

His women hushed as they heard him moan, 

And his desert warriors saw him weep 

While the Spaniards forced Alhambra keep! 


A Retirement Fund 


So far gifts now amounting to $6,026 
have been received for the American Hu- 
mane Education Society’s trust fund for 
the benefit of field missionaries and others 
who have worn out their lives in the service 
of promoting humane education. 

Your contribution to this fund will be 
most welcome. Please make checks payable 
to Treasurer, American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and 
specify that the amount contributed is for 
the Humane Education Trust Fund. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. also is 
raising a special fund to provide, when 
necessary, for employees who have been re- 
tired or for any reason are incapacitated 
for work. Contributions to this fund should 
be sent to the Treasurer and marked plainly 
for Massachusetts S. P. C. A. Retirement 
Fund. 


Society. 
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Annual Poster Contest 


HE new medal, to be awarded to suc- 

cessful contestants in the annual prize 
poster contest of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. this year, represents a female figure 
with one hand on a fawn and the other 
balancing the scales of Justice, with the 
words—“Justice, Compassion,” and the in- 
itials of the Society. It is rounded in irregu- 
lar scallops like ancient coins. The finish is 
in bronze and red for first prizes and in sil- 
ver and red for second prizes, both of which 
will be liberally awarded in every school 
entering the contest. Besides the medals, 
honorable mentions, including a year’s sub- 
scription to Our Dumb Animals, will be giv- 
en. In 1932 there were 1,361 medals and 927 
honorable mentions awarded. 

Briefly, the conditions of the contest fol- 
low, though those intending to compete 
should write to the Society for the special 
circular giving full particulars. 

1. The contest is open to schools of 
grammar or high grade in Massachusetts 
only, closes positively March 27, 1933, re- 
sults to be announced during Be Kind to 
Animals Week, April 17-22. During that 
week the best of the posters will be on ex- 
hibition in the Boston Public Library, Cop- 
ley Square. 

2. No more than five posters may be 
submitted from any one room, teachers to 
select from all that are made under their 
direction. 

3. Kindness to animals should be the 
theme, preferably with a brief motto. The 
more original the design, the better. 

4. Pencil or crayon, pen and ink, cut- 
out paper (original, not magazine covers, 
etc.), silhouette, water-colors or charcoal 
may be used. Color adds greatly to the ef- 
fectiveness. 

5. DRAWINGS, ON CARDBOARD OR 
HEAVY PAPER, MAY BE NOT LESS 
THAN 12 x 18 INCHES, NOR MORE 
THAN 18 x 24 INCHES, and should be 
SHIPPED FLAT (never rolled), all 
charges prepaid, to reach the MASSACHU- 
SETTS S. P. C. A., not later than March 
27, 1933, preferably earlier. 

6. In the upper right-hand corner, on 
the back of each poster, must be written the 
contestant’s name, WITH FULL HOME 
ADDRESS, also name and address of the 
school, number of the grade, and name of 
the teacher. 

7. All posters receiving a medal or hon- 
orable mention become the property of the 
Society. 

8. Address all posters plainly, Secretary, 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 
f In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society 
is “The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it 
is the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 


Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,”’ as the Hospital is 
not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

| 


(or to The American Humane Education Society) the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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A Contrast 


JOSEPH R. SCHADEL 


ES, the duck hunting season is open 

again. Northern California wi'l be 
once more invaded by that marauding urmy 
of experienced and, mostly, inexperi 
hunters and sportsmen (?) who will v olate 
the trust of wild life which had a chai.ce to 
become accustomed to tranquility durine the 
early part of the year when the season was 
closed. Literally, thousands and tens of 
thousands of unsuspecting wild ducks will 
be the object of that unfortunately inherent 
human lust to take some life that is unable 
to defend or protect itself. 

And now for a contrast: Out on Angel 
Island, not far from the daily din and rattle 
of the great and picturesque city of San 
Francisco, live hundreds of fluffy quail 
which forage and play about the trees and 
shrubs surrounding the government build- 
ings located there. Nearly every day the 
quail’s musical note may be heard and a 
moment later, like a little army, they march 
past the office buildings in tens and hun- 
dreds; through the trees, under the bushes, 
up and down the paths, scurrying this way 
and that way, but all headed in the same 
direction. These birds band together for a 
purpose; occasionally a predatory hawk 
makes his ominous appearance and the little 
feathered creatures, always alert, with a 
great rush and rustle and cry of alarm, seek 
the nearest shelter. But they are happy. 
They do not know the fears and dangers of 
the shot-gun or rifle; they are unmolested. 
And how much more beautiful is natural 
life in such a state than when they are made 
the victims of the “sport” of hunting. 


A Massachusetts Law 


Section 131, Chapter 140, of the 
General Laws 

“Whoever sells or furnishes to a minor 
under the age of fifteen any firearms, air- 
gun or other dangerous weapon or ammuni- 
tion therefor shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than ten and not more than fifty 
dollars, but instructors and teachers may 
furnish military weapons to pupils for in- 
struction and drill.” 

This law was enacted in 1884. 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office; 180 Longwood Avenue. . 
Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to cor- 
respond with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 =Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining 20 00 = Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Editor, 


